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Moscheles. 


(From the Leipzig ‘‘Signale,” translated for the London 
Musical World.) 


Another of the great musical celebrities whom 
Leipsic proudly called her own has passed from 
among us, and the loss will be deeply felt, not 
only here but everywhere else. On the morn- 
ing of the tenth of March, the sad news ran 
through the town with the speed of lightning, 
that, at a quarter past 2 A. M., Professor Ignatius 
Moscheles had gently and quietly expired. 

Though he was very old—having nearly com- 
pleted his 76th year—and had been ailing the 
entire winter, the noble-minded master seemed 
to have happily got over the last serious attack. 
A few days previous to his decease, he was seen 
in the concert-room and in the theatre, where the 
production of new works always greatly interest- 
ed him ; for the warmest sympathy with all ar- 
tists and all matters connected with art was one 
of the many amiable and rare qualities which 
distinguished him, even at his advanced age. 
But a sudden relapse again flung him on a bed 
of sickness, and, a few days later, a pulmonary 
attagk put an end to his existence.—Let_ us cast 
a hasty retrospective glance on the career, so fer- 
tile in beneficial results, a career which the hon- 
ored master pursued with undiminished intellec- 
tual power to the very last—a career of fame, 
prosperity and peace. 

Ignatius Moscheles was born on the 30th of 
March, 1794, at Prague, where his father was an 
Israelitish tradesman. His musical talent mani- 
fested itself at so early an age, that his father, a 
careful man, soon made him take lessons, first 
from Zahbradka, a Bohemian, and then, from 
Hozelsky. When the boy was ten, he was fit for 
the Prague Conservatory, of which the celebra- 
ted director, Dionys Weber, instructed him from 
1804 to 1808, with such good results that the 
young phenomenon was able to appear in public 
by 1806, exciting universal astonishment, both 
by his virtuoso-like, fiery pianoforte-playing, and 
his successful essays in composition. It was de- 
termined that he should be sent to Vienna (1808), 
in order that he might there complete his musi- 
cal education. 

As a boy of fourteen, Moscheles enjoyed the 
advantage of instruction, at Vienna, first from 
Albrechtsberger and afterwards from Salieri. 
The result was most astounding. The verv next 
year (1809) he played at a concert in Vienna 
with great success. Salieri took a warm interest 
in him, and afterwards appointed him his deputy 
for three years at the Kiirnthnerthor-Theater, 
thus exempting him at the same time from the 
military conscription. The young virtuoso’s tal- 
ent developed itself'so quickly and brilliantly that 
he soon became one of the favorites of the Vienna 
public,and the centre of all matters connected with 
concerts, though Hummel (who left Vienna in 
1816) was then shining asa star of the first magni- 
tude, and young Meyerbeer exciting great sensa- 
tion as a pianist. But it was this very rivalry 
which ircpefled Moscheles to keep raising bimself 
higher and higher. At the age of two-and-twenty 
he was the most popular pianoforte teacher and 
virtuoso, besides displaying indefatigable industry 
as a composer ; his extemporaneous performances 
on the piano were celebrated even then. “The 
public,” Hanslick tells us, in Moscheles’s own 
words,“rushed forward, with open arms, to receive 
and welcome the virtuoso ; for bravura pieces at 
that period were something new.” During the 
Congress of Vienna, (1815), Moscheles played, 
for the first time, his most brilliant effort as a 
virtuoso, namely, his “Variations, with Orches- 
tra, on Alexander’s March,” a piece that after- 
wards became so celebrated. In 1817 he gave 
concerts with the very popular guitarist, Giuliani, 





and, in 1818, with Mayseder, both these artists 
having previously played with Ilummel. Mos- 
cheles earned no less applause and honor than 
his celebrated predecessor. 

As far back as 1816 Moscheles made his first 
professional tour through Germany, everywhere 
exciting admiration by his eminent virtuosity as 
well as by the elegance and dash of his style. 
During another tour, undertaken in 1820, he 
visited Holland, France, and England, meeting 
with so brilliant a reception that, in 1821, he set- 
tled in London. It is from the time of his so- 
journ in England that his European celebrity 
commenced. It was in England, too, that he-en- 
tered upon the full maturity of his productive 
powers, powers which soon obtained for him a 
name as celebrated in the character of a compo- 
ser for the piano as in that of a performer on it. 
He did not return to Germany before 1823. He 
visited his birthplace, as well as Munich, Dres- 
den, Leipsic, Berlin, Hamburgh, ete., and in Vi- 
enna achieved even greater triumphs than ever. 
He came forth the decided conqueror from a con- 
test with Kalkbrenner. The public acknowl- 
edged, unhesitatingly, that there was a profound- 
er purport in Moscheles’s compositions, and some- 
thing more imposing in his style; with all his 
smoothness and bravura, Kalkbrenner was super- 
ficial. Moscheles’s extemporaneous performances, 
too, performances in which he displayed such un- 
usual brillianéy, far surpassed those of Kalkbren- 
ner. Moscheles and Hummel were, at that pe- 
riod, acknowledged unconditionally as the most 
effective composers for the pianoforte, and the 
most sterling virtuosos since the time of Mozart 
and Beethoven ; with them there began a new 
period of pianoforte playing. 

After his return to London (1824), Moscheles 
received all the honors which the English love to 
bestow upon their favorites. IIe was appointed 
Professor at the Royal Academy of Music (1825), 
and a Director of the Philharmonic Concerts ; he 
was the most fashionable master among the aris- 
tocracy, and the most popular pianist, while his 
co-operation was as early sought for the concerts 
of others, as his own were invariably numerously 
attended. For the cultivation and propagation 
of classical music, as well as for the elevation of 
musical taste generally, Moscheles did a great 
deal in England, for he did not confine his efforts 
to London alone, but visited the provincial towns, 
as well as Scotland and Ireland. 

It was at this period that young Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, during his tour through Eng- 
land, studied under Moscheles, who soon became 
his most intimate friend. Mendelssohn’s letters 
mention this ina most charming manner. The 
tact of Mendelssohn’s removing to Leipsic was 
the primary cause of Moscheles coming here on 
a visit, and, among other things, giving a concert 
with Mendelssohn, when the two masters played 
Moscheles’s ‘Hommage 4 Handel,” together, an 
event of which Schumann wrote so enthusiastic 
an account. 

This bond of friendship between the two ar- 
tists assumed great and lasting significance when 
Mendelssohn, after the establishment of the Leip- 
sic Conservatory, prévailed on Moscheles to mi- 
grate to Leipsic, and accept the post of first pro- 
fessor of the piano. ‘This was in 1846, and must 
have been of all the greater importance for the 
prosperity and reputation of the newly founded 
Institution, from the fact that Mendelssohn was 
unfortunately taken from us the very next year. 
Moscheles’s celebrated name attracted a large 
number of pupils from far and near, especially 
from England and America. The noble-minded 
master was indefatigable in precept and exam- 
ple; in the encouragement of young students of 
talent ; and in the never varying kindliness with 





which he gave his opinion on their productions ; 
he was a model of punctuality and unflagging 
zeal in the discharge of his professional duties, 
while his mental freshness and bodily vigor were 
so rare that he continued to figure successfully 
as a virtuoso and composer up to a very advane- 
ed period of his life. While, on the one hand, he 
knew how to maintain, with undiminished 
strength, the classical traditions of the grand pe- 
riod to which his youth belonged, he advanced, 
on the other, in a most extraordinary manner, 
with his own times, taking an interest in every- 
thing new and important, and being always kind 
and just in his opinion of others. 

It was not alone as a pianist and a teacher, 
but as a composer likewise, that Moscheles ren- 
dered lasting seryice toart. As virtuosity with 
him was not the Bal object, but simply the ar- 
tistic means, his compositions bear the sterling 
stamp of classical form and artistic earnestness, 
and, even in the higher solo style, always exhibit 
delicate and interesting touches. His /¢tudes are 
justly considered classical models of indisputable 
value. Of his eight “Concertos for the Piano 
and Orchestra,” that in G minor is the most cele- 
brated. From the long list of his other works 
(the Opus No. of those published goes up to 142), 
we would especially select the “Sonate mélan- 
colique ;” the Trio, Op. 84; the Sextet, Op. 35; 
the Septet, Op. 88 ; the “ITommage & Handel,” 
for two pianos; the “Sonata for four Hands,” 
Op. 47; and the “Sonata for Pianoforte and 
Violoncello,” Cp. 121. Moscheles wrote for the 
orchestra several symphonies and two overtures, 
(those to The Jungfrau von Orleans, and to the 
ballet, Die Portrits). As an author, too, he 
proved his cleverness ; he wrote, among other 
things, an English biography of Beethoven, in 
which he alluded to his own connection with that 
master, who entertained a high personal regard 
for him as the interpreter of his works. Mos- 
cheles added, moreover, a collection of original 
letters. 

It is said that Moscheles has written an auto- 
biography, which will most certainly be publish- 
ed. The deceased master was in the laudable 
habit of keeping a very exact diary, and this will 
doubtless furnish a rich store of materials for the — 
special history of music. His name will live hon- 
orably in the history of art ; his portrait will nev- 
er be effaced from the memory of any one who 
knew him. 

(From The Orchestra. March 25th). 


Ignace Moscheles—the son of the Jew trades- 
man of Prague— stands as one of the first results 
of the bread cast upon the waters by Mozart and 
Beethoven. When a boy it was thought that a 
professor of music should know something more 
than the technicalities of mere playing, and he 
was brought up like the masters of old, thorough- 
ly well versed in all appertaining to his busi- 
ness as both an art and science. From his youth 
up he was a great executant upon the piano, 
and his scientific knowledge enabled bim to hold 
the position his performances had given him. In 
the last fifty years Moscheles has occupied a 
foremost place in the long catalogue of artists in 
music, and he has died in harness as one of the 
professors in the Leipsic Conservatoire at the 
ripe age of seventy-eight [?] years. Fétis re- 
cords he was born in 1794—others that the date 
showed 1791. He left the Royal Academy of 
Music here when much wanted, nor has his place 
been supplied. His great love, his passionate 
affection for Mendelssohn, and his unnecessary 
dread of the influence of the new school of Thal- 
berg on the amateurs of this country led him to 
exchange his tutorial duties in London for the 
more quiet but more severe routine of the Acad- 
emy at Leipsic; but it was a mistake; had he 
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stayed no man would have been more patronized, 
no man more admired. IJIe was essentially an 
artist, and his conduct invariably gained him the 
respect and esteem accorded the artist. He died 
at Leipsic, on the 10th inst. 

Moscheles was born at Prague, between 1791 
and 1794, of Hebrew parents; and, when about 
ten years of age, entered the cons:rvatory of 
that city, then under the rule of Dionys Weber. 
Ile was educated in the school of Clementi, 
strengthened by close study of the clavier com- 
positions of Bach, Handel, Haydn, ant Mozart. 
When about twelve years old, he played in the 
public concerts at Prague with success ; and 
soon after left Prague for Vienna, studying coun- 
terpoint under Albrechtsberger, and the philoso- 
phy gf composition under Salieri. Moscheles 
iere met Meyerbeer, then a famed pianist, and 
each helped the other in their common study. 
From 1816 to 1821 Moscheles travelled through 
Germany to Paris, and so great were his perform- 
ances on the piano that he was distinguished as 
the founder of a new school—something which in 
matter and manner surpassed that of Ciementi, 
the father of piano playing, and even that of the 
no less famed J. A. Cramer. When at Paris he 
gave several concerts at the Gran@ Opera, and 
no doubt made a great impression on the leading 
members of the far-famed Conservatoire. From 
Paris he came to London, then the residence of 
Ries, also a pupil of Beethoven, who ever since 
1813 had held great sway among the pianists of 
this metropolis. Ries had played much and com- 
posed much ; for so long as Muzio Clementi con- 
tinued to give him forty guineas for a sonata, he 
wrote without ceasing, and the Ries sonata wasa 

erfect drug in the concert room. The style of 

foscheles was sunlight in comparison with that 
of Ries, and the latter soon left Moscheles to the 
field and the honor thereof. 

Moscheles came to this country in 1821, and 
appeared at the Philharmonic concerts the same 
season with Mr. Kieswetter, the great violin 
player, and Mr. Tulou, the then emperor of per- 
formers on the flute. The subscribers to this 
celebrated concert heard Moscheles first in his 
concerto in E flat. Ile was then in his thirtieth 
year, and had achieved a great reputation on the 
continent. In those days the leading pianists 
were Clementi, J. B. Cramer, Ries, Neate, Pot- 
ter, Meves, Cianchettini, and Griffin. Moscheles 
from his performance that evening, took a fore- 
most position, and it is recorded of him that “ his 
powers of execution were wonderful, and the 
physical constraction of his hand such as to ren- 
der ordinary difliculties mere amusement. or 
child’s play. Both the school of composition and 
the general style and expression were new to 
English ears; his music was described as want- 
ing melody, and being somewhat bard amid much 
energy and contrast; when ingenious, quaint; 
and when forcible, bordering somewhat on the 
violent ; ever learned and often surprising, it 
left nothing to sink in the soul or live in the 
memory. But in style of playing he was uni- 
versally allowed the supremacy; never was 
heard an imperfect note or unfinished phrase ; in 
in the legato, the staccato, triplets, octaves, rep- 
etition of notes, velocity and precision in passing 
from one distant interval to another, variety of 
touch and tone, pliable fingers and forcible wrist, 
and in all attributes relating to delicacy, brillian- 
cy, rapidity, and legitimate power, the musical 
profession fully estimated his extraordinary gifts 
and acquirements, and never, on the part ‘of the 
amateurs, was there more liberal or spontaneous 
a 

n 1823, Moscheles left London to revisit his 
family and friends at Prague, and gave concerts 
at Manich, Vienna, Dresden, Leipsic, Berlin, and 
Hamburg, and returned to London covered with 
fresh laurels, He settled down to hard work in 
teaching and composing; and for twenty years 
was foremost for zeal and energy in all the good 
work at the Royal Academy of Music, the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, his own splendid annual con- 
certs, and every other association that reflected 
credit on music and the profession. He brought 
out the great symphony ¢the Choral) of Beeth- 
oven—edited his sonatas—the sonatas of Weber, 





and accompanied all this with a stream of hisown 
compositions—concertos, sonatas. fantasias, ses- 
tets, duets, rondos, and studies, fortified by con- 
stant performances in public of the works of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and the founders of the 
school of piano plaving. He ever kept up his 
practice, and was always “ready to play” and 
in a way that no man but himself could play. — It 
was not difficult to imitate many of the peculiari- 
ties of fashionable pianists, but Moscheles was 
somewhat more than the performer of the hour. 

As a master Moscheles was one of the best to be 
found in all Enrope. In consequence of his great 
reputation, \ ende!ssohn visited this country with 
his father, and for some considerable time was in 
every respect Moscheles’s pnpil for advance in 
pianoforte playing; and under the guidance of 
Moscheles, Mendelssohn laid the real foundation 
for his superb mode of execution on that instrn- 
ment. When, some years after, he revisited 
England, and as a great organ player as well as 
great pianist, Moscheles was much puzzled in his 
endeavor to solve the, to him, inexplicable riddle. 
He knew that Mendelssohn’s opportunities for 
organ practice were few and far between. and 
was nota little ambitious in an attempt to take up 
the pedal music of old Sebastian. Mendelssohn 
did not tell his old master that an old pianoforte 
of Collard and Clementi, with a pedal board 
chalked on the bare boards, an unrivalled mem- 
ory, and a cool, clear head, had brought about 
that which excited so much talk and so much 
mystery. The practice upon old wiry pianos and 
stiff deep falling keyboards of the medieval Ger- 
man organ gave Mendelssohn a supremacy in 
the staccato, a brillianey and force which far 
transcended all living pianists; even Thalberg 
alongside Mendelssohn was a sleepy executant, 
and when the octave passages came, Mendelssohn’s 
wrists and fingers were like sledge-hammers. 
The school was old Bach and his organ keys graft- 
ed on the teaching of Moscheles. As it could 
not have been done without the Bach and the 
organ, soit would not have been done without 
the careful nursing of such a master as was Mos- 
cheles. The day came when the master was to 
take a lesson from his pupil: nor did he disdain 
to do so. By constant playing with his old pu- 
pil, and watching his peculiarity, and breathing 
in his spirit, Moscheles pulled up and_ increased 
his power of performce: and when the two set 
to work on two pianos, or even on one, to im- 
provise and to give life and being tothe extem- 
pore duet, then the extraordinary talent and ac- 
quirements of these two great pianists were fully 
revealed. The intention was music-playing— 
something to excite a sympathy for the poetry of 
the art; but the occasion and the enthusiasm of 
the moment drew from the two performers all the 
monstrous technical power, and real, true, artistic 
learning, the grandeur and pre-eminence of per- 
fect schooling which was lying within them, and 
needing some extraordinary feat to draw it all 
out of them. In the social meetings of some half- 
dozen of the greatest pianists—when everybody 
was bound to play—and the names were written 
down on slips of paper and put into a hat, and 
each drew for his turn, Moscheles always came 
off second to Mendelssoln, and foremost when 
Mendelssohn was absent. He could think in 
sounds, and think through a movement, and never 
fail for wan@ of ideas, or pass the bounds of just 
feeling and good taste. 

In 1846 he resigned his appointments in Lon- 
don, after having directed the Grand Musical 
Festival at Birmingham. TIlis intention was to 
have taken a Chapel-master’s, appointment, but 
from the earnest wish of Mendelssohn he went to 
Leipsic and joined him as one of the masters in 
the new Conservatoire. 

The sudden death of Mendelssohn was a scurce 
of great affliction to his friend, or rather to one 
who loved him as a father, and in some measure 
changed the whole current of his life. As one of 
the executors of the will he most wisely refused 
to leave any composition of Mendelssohn for the 
press and public eye unless such as he thought 
the composer himself would approve. For this 
Moscheles was much abused, but he acted justly 





and kindly to his friend’s memory, and deserved 





and received the applause of all thinking musi- 
cians. 

With vocal and sacred musie Moscheles did 
little or nothing. He published no songs, and 
with the exception of a Psalm for choir and or- 
chestra, performed at the Birmingham Festival, 
he attempted nothing in church music. Being 
of Jewish race he was shut out of the church on 
the continent, and here there was no *\ aster of 
the Chapel” open to him: and if so, no emolu- 
ment as composer. He published a“ Life of 
Beethoven,” translated from the German, with 
some additions of hisown. Asa theorist he had 
studied in the school of Kéch, and at one time 
attempted to establish a students’ class for the 
dissemination of the ¢heorv—good im itself, and 
one easily to be worked. His proposal met 
with small encouragement, and Moscheles never 
revived the scheme. 

In a pecuniary view, his career in England 
was a great success. Industry, prudence and 
capability met in his case with their reward ; 
he retired from his labors with no inconsiderable 
results, and would, in Germany, be esteemed a 
wealthy man. 

We believe no pianist ever produced so instan- 
tancons and overwhelming an impression as did 
Moscheles on his first appearance in this country 
at the Philharmonic Concerts. There was uni- 
versal astonishment anda perfect hurricane of 
applanse. Fifteen years afterwards the scene 
was revived in the person and playing of Thal- 
berg. Moscheles sat on a side bench not far from 
the performer, and watched him with all the in- 
terest that J. B. Cramer had fifteen years befege 
seanned the then inconceivable feats and flights 
of the young Bohemian. In both cases there 
was the general murmur: “ Ifow does he do it? 
How does he do it ?” 





[From the London Musical Times] 
Bach’s Grosse Passions-Musik. 
(ST. MATTHEW.) 

BY G. A. MACFARREN. 
(Concluded from page 178. 


It is, lastly, to speak of the reflective passages—T 
use their German detinition—which constitute, ab- 
stractly as music, to the general hearer, and for ex- 
ecclesiastical performance, the most attractive and 
perhaps most interesting portions of the work. 

The Oratorio opens with a Double Chorus, in 
which one choir represents Zion exhorting all he- 
lievers to weep for the sins of the world, and the oth- 
er choir represents the Faithfal responding to the 
summons. A singularly effective application of the 
antiphonal form—to use the word in its ecclesiastical, 
not in its Greek sense—is felicitously appropriated to 
the distinction of these two individualities. ‘The ex- 
elamations, “Behold him, the bridegroom, like a 
lamb !" of the firs: choir are broken by the interroga- 
tions of the second, ‘Whom, How ?” and these sepa- 
raie syllables stand out with distinet prominence. 
An independent melodie figure for the instruments is 
a background to the vocal phrases; and all these 
very diverse musical characters are as the pillars of 
a mighty building, while the dome they support is 
the choral, ‘O Lamb of Ged,” which constitutes a 
ninth vocal part, and peers above the grand harmon- 
ic structure as its crowning glory, standing forth 
from time to time as the ever chief idea, though fora 
while it be hidden by other features of the musical 
architecture, 

The Recitative, “Thou dear Redeemer,” and Aria 
“Grief and pain,” for contralto, follow the incident 
of the woman anointing the feet of Jesus. The last- 
ing pain of a braised heart is laid bare in this most 
pathetic piece—for the two movements constitute but 
one whole—which must bring such relief as tears af- 
ford on its earnest utterance. 

Far more piercing is the anguish of the Aria for 
soprano, ‘‘Only bleed, then dearest heart,” which 
occurs when Judas accepts the hyribe for his treachery. 
In the piece last named is shown the heaviness of 
woe, but this pictures its acutest pangs. High, in- 
deed, must be the tragic powers of singers who can 
Vitalize these great conceptions, which with their 
ceaseless melody and deep expression need but ade- 
quate performance to move all hearers. 2 

Of a completely different character are the Recita- 
tive, “Although tay heart in tears,” and Aria, “Never 
will my heart refuse Thee,” for soprano, which follow 
the dispensation of the wine at the last supper. Sweet- 
ness and tenderness are here the elements of expres- 
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sion, and loving hope the tranquil feeling they reveal 
It is too often said by those who but superficially 
know the authgr, that Bach's musie is deficient in 
melodious interest. Let them hear this song, which 
is perfectly a tune from beginning to end, definite in 
its rhythm and charming in its phrases, and their 
false apprehension will melt away like frost under a 
sundeam. The close of the recitative signally exem- 
plifies Bich’s mastery of expression, and his most 
delicate perception of the full meaning of the words 
he set ; the purportof the German sentence is that the 
Saviour can never mean unkindly to. His own, se 
dearly does THe love them to the end; and in the mu- 
sic to this, the pertinence of the dissonant harmony 
onthe word “bse” (unkindly), and the heavenly 
sweetness of the change of key for the final phrase, 
attest the subtlest power of the artist. 

Allusion has been made to the Recitative, “O 
grief,” which is succeeded by the Aria, “I'll watch 
with my dear Jesu alway,” for tenor with chorus. 
More than an allusion to this extraordinary piece 
could but prove the powerlessness of words to repre- 
sent its beauty. In this and all the accompanied rec- 
itatives, there is not the freedom for the singer which 
marks those of Mozart aml Beethoven, and some— 
such as “Deeper and deeper,” in Jephthi—of Ian- 
del; Bach’s are rhythmical declamations exacting 
highest dramatic powers of the vocalist, but denying 
to him the liberties that mostly belong to recitative 
singing. ‘The solo phrases constitute the interludes 
to the choral, which is here given with the verse be- 
ginning, “Why must Thou suffer.’ Its melody is 
slightly varied, so as to make the more gentle its ex- 
pression of the tonching sentiment, and such varia- 
tion may indeed be called embellishment. The re- 
solve set forth in the Aria to excel in devotion the 
three chosen apostles, and to watch ever with Jesus, 
is heautifally relieved against the phrases for chorus, 
“So slumber shall our sins befall,” the rocking mo- 
tion of which has a soothing, Iulling effect, which 


.more than pictures, it realizes the sweetly calming 


influence of praver The countless points of techni- 
eal interest that mark this piece, such as the won- 
drous harmonies of the Recitative, the double coun- 
terpoint to the first phrase of the Aria, and the chro- 
matic progressions in the phrase that ensues. must be 
studied to be understood, and heard to be admired. 

After the prayer in the Garden that the cup of 
agonv may pass, occurs the Recitative, “The Saviour 
falleth low,” and Aria, “Gladly will I, all resigning,” 
for bass, a piece of less intensity than either of those 
which have been noticed, hut not the less true to its 
place and purport. A spirit of cheerfulness infuses 
its tuneful phrases—cheerfulness in the endurance of 
the earthly ordeal for His sake who is the everlasting 
pattern of patience. The concluding strain is full of 
tenderness, and an apt peroration to the whole. 

The most pieturesque piece, perhaps, in all the ora- 
torio, is that which ensnes on the eapture, “Alas ! my 
Jesus now is taken.”’ It begins with a duet for so- 
prano and contralto, in which the counterpoint of soft 


wind instruments, violins and violas, without basses, | 


is intricately interwoven with the plaintive vocal 
phrases. These are from time to time interrupted, 
bv the exelamations of the chorus, “Leave Him, bind 
Him not,” with the accompaniment of basses, organ, 
and all the force of the opposite orchestra—note the 
word opposite, for the solo voices and their accom- 
panying instruments belong to the first choir and the 
ejaculations of the chorus proceed from the second, 
so that in the origina® performance the effect must 
have been of a warning from a distance, a thought 
apart from that conveyed by the solo singers, stimu- 
lating this, while always distinct from it. The move- 
ment ends with a half close preparatory to the fiery 
outburst of the succeeding Allegro, for double cho- 
rus, which, opening in a diferent key from the com- 
mencement of the piece, concludes in that of the be- 
ginning ; and so its termination rounds the whole 
into just completeness, after a course of scemingly 
wildest freedom. Amazement that all nature was 
not convulsed, that the eternal laws were not sus- 
pended, that the end of all things evened not upon 
the impions insult to the Son of Man, is expressed 
better in the music than in the words beginning, 
“Ye lightnings, ye thunders,” Its indescribable 
power of excitement miht exhaust itself were its 
character unvaried ; but at the words, “Burst open, 
O fierce flaming caverns of Hell, then,” after a pause 
of silence, a newly introduced idea proclaims the in- 
dignance of the Christian world at that enormous 
deed of which the obloquy of all time is the retribu- 
tion. Far beyond me is it to describe the marvellous 
effect of this mighty masterstroke; but I may remind 
those who have heard it, of *the sustaining of a har- 
mony by one choir against the melodic motion of the 
Opposite voices, and may thus conjure up its impres- 
sions by means of its own magic, which surpasses the 
utmost power of analytical sorcery. 

Had the oratorio been designed for presentation in 





a secular building, the tumultuous piece last noticed 
might have judiciously ended the first part, leaving 
the andience to calm from its stirring excitement dur- 
ing the interval of rest that wonld ensue. One hun- 
dred and forty-one vears ago, the idea had not dawn- 
ed upon the minds of men, even of Englishmen, that 
a church was an improper place wherein to teach sa- 
cred history, wherein to iuminate its incidents and 
enlighten its doctrines with the effu'gence of human 
genius, and thereby to enkindle the highest and holi- 
est of religious feelings, by the deepest and most 
searching religious teaching. Then, neither divines 
nor laymen had conceived that any locality could be 
so fitted for the performance of an oratorio as the 
oratory, after which the class of works is named ; 
except only the body of the church, which, since the 
Reformation, has always been regarded as the special 
home for the lessons and festivals of religion, until 
the new and curious fancy arose in this country to 
question the accepted rule of all previous time, and 
interfere, if possible, with its observance. 

The music to The Passion was compored to en- 
force, to animate, to idenlize the text, and for per- 
formance in church on the day when the consumma- 
tion of the sacred story is eclebrated. The famous 
divine who proposed, and the greatest of musicians 
who achieved the work, would have ill-designed their 
plan, however, had they allowed it to break off ata 
moment of such impetuous excitement, before the 
sermon that was to constitute the interluda between 
the two divisions of this oratorio, instead of making 
it lead the hearers through a train of devotional feel- 
ing into a frame of mind fit fur the reception of the 
admonitions of the preacher. Accordingly, the work 
proceeds with the statement of how the disciples left 
the master in his captors’ hands, and thus introduces 
the hymn, “O Man, bewail thy sin so great,” as the 
last piece before the sermon. ‘This is set in the man- 
ner of which every one of the Church Cantatas of 
Bach contains an example. The old choral tune is 
assigned to one part of the chorus, and the other 
three parts have counterpoint upon this, sometimes 
in imitation of its phrases, sometimes in melodie fig- 
ures distinct from them. ‘The vocal parts are reliev- 

“ed against a totally independent accompaniment, 
throughout the whole of which one peculiar motion 
is constantly maintained, that hovers above all, as if 
eatching the thoughts of them that pray and wafting 
them to heaven ; and the idea thus beautifully devel- 
oped, constitutes both the counterpoint and the inter- 
lude to the choral tune in the sweet continuance of 
its waving, both while the melody is sung and_be- 
tween its strains. Thus the song of the Church, ac- 
cording to the Church’s manner, is appropriately em. 
ployed to lull the agitation which the piece last no- 
ticed must have excited, and fitly framed the hearer 
to receive the pious discourse which was to follow. 

The portion of the oratorio designed to succeed the 
sermon, the second part according to the usage of 
concert performance, opens with a solo for contralto 
with chorus, “Ah! now is my Jesu gone.” Herein, 
Zion, or the Charch, mourns over the lost Jesus, and 
the Faithfal, half enquiringly of its cause, half con- 
solingly for its pain, muse on her deep affliction— 
Zion being here represented symbolically as the one, 
the loveliest of women. It has the form of a dialogue 
between the solo voice and the chorus, and the dis- 
tinct character of the two is always obvious, the latter 
having the air of solace to the keener anguish of the 
other. The pathetic effect of the piece is heightened 
by its fragmentary termination, ending, as it does, 
with a half-elose ; that is, upon a dominant harmony. 

Thus prepared, we have now the scene before 
Caiaphas. At the words, “And Jesns held His 
peace,” is inserted the Recitntive, “He will not 
speak,” and Aria, “Behold ! behold !” for tenor, asa 
commentary on the situation. The translator’s diffi- 
eulty is here evident in finding 2 word with-the same 
accent as the original, “Geduld,” to convey the same 
meaning “patience.” The purport of the song is to 
teach from divine example the uncomplaining endur- 
ance of evil ; and the more energetic than tranquil 
spirit of the music represents this as a virtue of the 
will more than of resignation. Until greater famil- 
iarity remove present impression, this will appear to 
me to be the least interesting piece in the work and 
the most thankless to the executant; but among so 
much beauty as surrounds it, one moment of less at- 
traction searcely weakens the whole. ‘ 

“() pardon me, my God,” is the Aria for contral- 
to, with accompaniment for violin obbligato, which 
is more generally known than any other separate 
piece. It occurs after Peter’s threefold denial, when 
his bitter weeping tells the torture of his self-convic- 
tion. Thedeep, deep grief of a tormented conscience 
finds here an utterance which fulfils the purport, and 
far transcends the expression of the words. One 
might suppose the power of the artist to have been 
concentrated upon this one incident, so infinite is its 
beauty; one might suppose Bach to have regarded 


the situation it illustrates as more. sig 





rnificant than 
others of man’s relation to deity in lis sense of sin 
and need for merey, and as requiring, therefore, pe- 
‘aliar prominence in the total impression the oratorio 
shonid convey. If this was his aim, it is all accom- 
plished. ‘The penitential feeling embodied in the 
song ts that which will longest linger in a remem- 
brance of the work. The soft tone of the contralto 
voice, and the keenness of that of the violin, are ac- 
cessories to the effect which the master well knew 
how to handle; but these judicions means are little 
to be considered in comparison with the musical idea 
of which they are adjuncts, and this may only be re- 
garded with reverence and esteemed with wonder. 
Note criticism, to which I was for long far too prone, 
may halt at some technical points in this piece, and 
collate them with rules that elsewhere demand im- 
plicit observance. Words of my own might be quot- 
ed against me to this very effect ; but my perception 
is, I trust, enlarged to the recognition of broader 
principles, and of the grander right that supersedes 
the smaller wrong of seeming irregularity ; and 
take leave publicly to recant some immature opinions 
of the master snd his habits, which formerly I was 
too free in advancing. I believe the song under con- 
sideration to be all that art ean accomplish, in’ the 
transfiguring of human emotion. The sense of a 
great ill, of which Peter’s denial is the type, and 
which is daily repented in every man’s experience, 
the repentance of this ill when its frowning image fills 
our conscience; and the longing, but scarcely hoping, 
for toleration of eur dastardry ; have here an expres- 
sion whose terrible grandeur increases ever with our 
power to comprehend it.  Curignsly, Mendelssohn 
in* “O Lord have mercy,” and Handel in t  Vouch- 
safe, O Lord,” have employed the same key of B 
minor as is here chosen for the setting forth of the 
same sentiment ; and the identity both of tonality 
and feeling in the three songs compels a reference 
from either to the others ; the comparison is interest- 
ing, and itis satisfactory in showing how unlike are 
the three masters in their very likeness. 

A most remarkable contrast to the foregoing is 
presented in the next reflective piece, the Bass Aria, 
likewise with violin obbligato, ‘Give me back my 
dearest Master,” which occurs when the priests, a8 
represented by the chorus, refuse the return of the 
blued-money from Judas. Spurning the fee of 
treachery and its contamination,the Christian here de- 
mands the restoration of his Lord, as_ symbolizing the 
restoration of the susceptibility of goodly influence. 
To witness evil is to make the honest but fallible 
heart recoil from it, and the confidence, amounting 
even to gayety, which gives to this song a happier 
expression than any other piece possesses, is indeed a 
poetical rendering of the situation; the wish is 
brightest to be free from sin when guilt looks black- 
est in onr own esteem. Tho truthfulness of the 
voice part, the liveliness of the rapid scales and the 
passages in arpeggio, which exemplify the versatili- 
ty of the violin, as compared with the effects drawn 
from the instrumeut in the previous song, and the 
whole tenor of the present piece, embody the feeling I 
have sought to deseribe. 

The soprano Recitative, “ He hath done only good 
toall,” and Aria, “ From love.from love unbounded,’ . 
constitute the reflection upon Pilate’s inquiry, “ What 
evil hath Ie done 2” ~The first movement recapitu- 
lates the mercies by which Jesus testified His divinity, 
and with the exquisite art elsewhere manifested in 
giving similar pointedness to meaning that would else 
he lost, the change of key upon the words, “ Beside 
this, Jesus nought hath done,” marks the purport 
with beautiful significance. ‘The second movement 
tells how Jesus died out of love to us, and exulta- 
tion shines through even the regret with which this 
is avowed— a sunbeam upon the tears. The singu- 
larly delicate accompaniment of a fiute and two low 
oboes, and no other instrument, individualizes this 
song with peculiar tenderness. 

When Jesus is delivered over to be crucified, the 
narrative is suspended for the contralto Recita.ive, 
“ Look down, O God,” and Aria, “ Are my weeping.” 
The remarkable modulation from the key of F sharp 
minor into G minor, that distinguishes the appeal for 
pity from the description of the taunting and 
scourging of the condemned Saviour, is another 
of those traits, which, as in the preceding song, test 
the artist and the special power of his art. Painting, 
nor poetry, has nothing analogous to this beautiful 
resource in music, the power of showing an entire re- 
vulsion of feeling by an unexpected change of key. 
Withott any material means, such as a change of 
rhythm, the slackening or hastening of the move- 
ment, the addition or omission of peculiar toned in- 
struments, or the like, the minutest gradation cf feel§ 
ing may be most touchingly expressed by a felicitous 
modulation ; almost unconsciously, the - hearer finds 

* St. Paul. 
+ Dettingen Te Deum. 
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that by its power the effect of everything is changed, 
that even the same sounds convey a different meaning; 
hence, too much is not assumed in saying, however 
incompletely the subject is here argued, that moda- 
lation represents the metaphysical in music. Gross- 
ly, indeed, is this resource of modulation abused— 
profaned, wonld be yet a mild term of censure—in 
the music of Jews, Italians and natives, that is writ- 
ten for the gratification of the corrupt taste prevalent 
in France, in which keys are changed as suddenly 
and as startlingly as tricks in a pantomime, with no 
meaning but to surprise the hearer, and no aim at ex- 
pression, which is the legitimate end of this wonderful 
device. Ears vitiated by such abuse may grow in- 
sensitive to the infinite beauty of this resource of the 
musician in its true application; but the beauty is 
there, and the oratorio of The Passion presents some 
of its most signal instances. In the second move- 
ment, hope, however faint, is blended with the soft 
lamenting, that though tears may not efface the past, 
still the sacrifice may be accepted of a. contrite 
heart. 

When Simon of Cyrene takes the burthen of the 
cross, the Recitative, “ Yea! truly, to je cross,” 
and Aria, “Come, blessed cross,” for bass, points the 
lasting moral of the incident. It is a noble song, 
which must have made a powerful inpression at the 
revival performance of the work; for, shortly after 
this, Mendelssohn, writing to Devrient to sing forthe 
benefit of a meritorious musician who was in trouble 
namessthe piece as a desirable one to select, in spite 
of the difficulty‘presented by the part for the viol da 
gamba, 

The contralto Recitative, “ Ah! Golgotha,” and 
Aria with Chorus, ‘ Look where Jesus beck’ning 
stands,” occurs after the account of the erncifixion. 
Zion points to the arm extended on the cross as the 
haven of rest for the Faithful, in a sweet persna- 
sive melody. The more than once repeated phrase 
on the words, “Look ” and “ Rest,” is one of charm- 
ing tenderness, and the accompaniment, for low obocs 
and organ only, shares with the voice part the inter- 
est of the whole. Once more the interrogatives of the 
chorus here break the general stillness, and inflaence 
as much the material effeet-—for with them the fall 
orchestra is introduced—as they bring out the expres- 
sive power of the music. 

The last song inthe oratorio is the Recitative 
** At evemide, cool hour of rest,” and Aria, ‘Cleanse 
thee, O my soul,” for bass. It is inserted in the 
Gospel narrative where Pilate grants the body of 
Jesus to the request of Joseph of Arimathea. After 
the agitated scene that follows the erncifixion, and 
powerfully realizes, though without the aid of or- 
chestral effect, the terror of that awfal moment, the 
purpose of the artist was gradually to calm his 
hearers from the excitement to which they had been 
wrought, and, by means of a succession of soothing 
pieces, to dismiss them in hopeful, happy tranquillity. 
Tending to this result is the effect of the Choral “ If 
I should e’er forsake Thee,” which is strengthened by 
that of the present song, quite confirmed by the final 
Chorus. Allusion to the chief events in Scripture 
history that have befallen at the close of day, gives 
scope for varied coloring in the first movement; but 
the variety disturbs not the’ softness of the hues, 
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which picture rather the tranquillity of the after glow 
than the radiance of the sunset. The melodions 
smoothness of the second movement, with its very 
unique closing cadence on the descent of an octave, 
tells of a hope that our heart may be purified for the 
reception ot Jesus, so that He may be entombed 
therein, i 

The narrative closes with the sealing of the sepnl- 
chre, sequent upon which is the concluding number, 
the recitative, “The Lord hath lain Him down to 
rest,”", and Double Chorus, “Around Thy tomb.” 
The first movement 1s a series of passages “for each 
of the solo voices successively, divided by short 


phrases for the chorus, the former reflecting on the 


termination of the Savionr’s earthly troubles which 
were the price of perce to man, and the latter breath- 
ing a sweet farewell to Him whose body is departed, 
but whose spirit rests with us forever. Allow me a 
lust word upon the accompanied Recitatives, of which 
this isa specimen, as distinguished from the free 
declamation to which the narrative is set :—The first 
examples of recitative, by Caeccini, Peri, Cavalieri 
and Monteverde, at the end of the 16th century, e@x- 
emplify rather the former than the more free style ; 
80 do such instances, as “Comfort ye” of Handel ; so 
also does mach of the writing, sometimes defined as 
Arioso, of the present day ; its composition is  infi- 
nitely interesting to the author, its effect upon the 
audience is most impressive when it is perfectly suc- 
eessfal ; but when it fails ef this perfection, or when 
it is applied to trivial subjects, it becomes tedious in 
itself and unfits the hearer’s attention for the regular- 
ly developed movements. It is in time but not in 
rhythm, and too musical therefore to be any relief to 
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the continuous melodies, while it has no tuneful 
interest of its own; its merit is wholly in the force 
with which it renders the words, and in this merit 
the specimens by Bach are pre-eminent. The pur- 
pose already hinted at, of bringing the oratorio by 
gentle degrees to so tranquil a close that the hearers 
may depart from its performance in a condition of 
perfect peace, is beautifully completed in the final 
movement. Death is imagined as sleep, and the 
tomb as a couch of rest, and the music is a lullaby 
invoking softest slumbers. It is a stream of melody 
of the most refined character and exalted beauty. 
One phrase of touching sweetness set to the words, 
“Ruhet sanfte, sanfie ruh’t,” (Rest Thee softly, soft- 
ly rest); and it derives special tenderness from the 
commencement of the first syllable upon an unac- 
cented quaver, and its continuance with the effect of 
syncopation upon the next accent. 

A piece so mild, so soothing, so full of heavenly 
calm, is searcely to be found in sacred music ; and if 
the object of the proposer of the work was to impress 
the lesson that, however severe our ordeals, the 
Christian principle brings “peace on earth to men of 
good will,” it could not have been summed up in 
language more penetrating. 

If ever artist poured ont his whole heart in his 
work, that certainly did Bach in the oratorio of The 
Passion. The man himself speaks and lives in every 
phrase of it, for such truthfulness, such fervor, could 
not characterize any subjective treatment. Immense- 
ly much has to be accomplished before English audi- 
ences can do that justice to this wonderful composi- 
tion which is only to be reached through familiarity 
with its beanties. Such familiarity will a thousand- 
fold repay the pains of its acquirement; but it is to 
be acquired by knowing the music, not by reading 
about it, and the utmost value for which I can hope 
in these remarks, is that they may urge those who 
are open to the highest musical gratification to seek 
it in the study of this great work of art. 





Music in Boston—Reported Down East. 
(From the Portland Transcript.) 
Boston, Apri/ 9, 1870. 

Editor of the Transcript:—The Harvard Associa- 
tion series of concerts for this season have come to a 
close, supplemented by two extra benefit concerts, 
one for the projected Art Maseum, and the other for 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn, the very able and popular conduc- 
tor. ‘These concerts, as usual, have been interesting 
and well attended, and we have come to regard them 
as the staple musical engagements of the year. The 
programmes, (1 am tempted to follow the London 
Orchestra and abbreviate this word to program) are 
always made up from the best material and with es- 
pecial regard to unity and fitness. Thus far the man- 
agers have steadily resisted all innovations npon their 
first formed plan of producing none but the works 
of composers whose reputations are well established— 
in short of trying no experiments, They say there 
is need of our first becoming familiar with music that 
the world has already stamped with its approval, and 4 
then we can better afford to give ear to some of the 
new applicants for our admiration. While Gade and 
Sterndale Bennett, perhaps on the strength of Men- 
delssohn’s admiration, have been admitted to the 
sacred company of Beethoven, Mozart, and Schubert, 
the doors are still barred against all new comers, In 
vain do the heralds of the “new schools ”’ knock for 
entrance. Wagner, Liszt, Raff and Rubinstein 








find no recognition, Very many of our musical 
people, feeling that they have a tolerable acquain 
tance with the best masters, are anxious to hear what 
these new men have to say, and to know something 
of the musical thought of to day. Say these persons, 
they may or may not be great, but we want to hear 
and know. ‘There are influences at work that may 
bring about a change and give us a taste of ““Young 
Germany ” another season, 

Theodore ‘Thomas is already giving us a foretaste of 
this new order of music in the series of orchestral 
concerts he is now giving at the Musie Hall. He 
has evidently arranged his programmes mainly with 
reference to novelty, and consequently we often have 
a curious jumble of new and old that tends to keep 
one in a sort of fever and ague of excitement and re- 
pose. Thus at the second concert, a long and unin- 
telligible Vorspiel by Wagner was followed by a very 
tender and lovely adagio by Beethoven, and the 
second part of a ‘ Dramatic Symphony ” by Berlioz, 
in which some of the love-stricken Romeo’s experi- 
ences, winding up with a ball at the Capnlets, more 
extravagantly set forth by a series of astonishing or- 
chestral effects, was followed by a most superb ren- 
dering of the great Fifth Symphony. With what a 


joyful, restful feeling one heard the first measures of 


the glorious a//egro movement,by which the soul 





was excited to a noble longing and delight. 


The programme of the third concert was a little 
more consistent, and there were few interruptions to 
the noveities. In this we had a specimen of Rubin- 
stein’s work, which proved interesting in parts, but 
too long unless better. It seemed also lacking in 
form and unity, which these composers seem to have 
a perpetual disdain for. An overture by Berlioz, 
“Te Carnival Romain,” did not increase the interest 
in this composer’s works,and Meyerbeer’s‘‘Struensee” 
overture was but little better. The ever beautiful 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer. Night’s 
Dream ” was like a gleam of sunshine in a gloomy 
day. 

A “Suite in canon form,” by J. O. Grimm, given 
at the fourth concert, proved very interesting, and de- 
serving of better acquaintance. I must confess to 
considerable disappointment in the specimens of the 
new composers thus far given by Mr Thomas, and I 
am of the opinion that our music lovers will be more 
than ever satisfied with the kind of material of which 
our Symphony Concerts are made. 

Certainly one of the most interesting features of 
these concerts is the wonderful playing of the new 
pianist, Miss Anna Mehlig, who has fairly taken 
Boston ‘‘by storm,” to use a hackneyed expression. 
She made her first appearance here a few weeks ago 
in one of the Harvard Symphony Concerts, and was 
at once accorded a position among the finest players 
that have ever appeared here. In fact, it is difficult 
to speak as one feels after hearing her, without ap- 
pearing unduly enthusiastic. One of cur foremost 
pianists is said to have remarked that he felt that he 
was to her what his pupils are to him. In person 
she is tall, slim, with a thin face and dark complex- 
ion, not graceful nor particularly prepossessing. She 
is unassuming in manner and void of personal dis- 
play. Her technique is the most complete and fin- 
ished of any pianist I have ever heard, and seems to 
be more than equal to any requirements that may he 
made uponit. She executes the most difficult and 
trying passages with an ease that robs them of one 
half their difficulties. But more important and bet- 
ter than this, she plays with intelligence and feeling. 
She gives the meaning, the spirit of what she plays. 
Being a woman, she has no. compositions of her own 
to bring into notice and advertise, and devotes her- 
self to the interpretation of the best and most inter- 
esting works. She has played Schumann’s Concerto 
in A minor, Chopin’s in E minor, and Beethoven’s 
in G No. 4, giving with admirable skill and thought- 
ful appreciation the spirit, feeling and characteristic 
beanty of each. I hope we shall have opportunities 
of hearing her in a smaller hall, and in compositions 
better adapted for a display of the finer qualities of 
her genius. Water Conway. 
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Musical Correspondence. 

Miran, Marci 17.—Dear Journat.—The hol- 
idays of Christmas, of the New Year, and of the 
Carnival, have passed without having given us any- 
thing worthy of musical note. In a large Catholic 
city like Milan, one would naturally expect to hear 
something fine commemorative of the great annual 
Christian Festival. The Oratorios, “Vassion Musik,” 
Symphony and Quartet and Choral and Piano Con- 
certs of a two winters’ stay im Berlin ill prepare one 
for the actual dearth of everything but Opera to be 
found in Milan. To sum up the season’s repertoire, 
it consists of four operas of Verdi, three of Meyer- 
beer, Halévy’s L’ Ebrea, and two new ones. Fur- 
ther than this there is absolutely nothing to record. 
The orchestra of the Scala—the reyal opera house— 
does not give concerts ; at least it has not given any. 
The nearest approach to anything of the kind is 
heard in the café Gnocchi, where two violins, a’cello, 
a clarionet and a piano, disconrse arrangements from 
the Italian operas. The Italians crave new things, 
and the impresarii find it for their interest to produce 
every season one or two new works. It is really as- 
tounding, the number of poor operas that are annu- 
ally ground from the mill. 

The usual complaint is that the German music is 
too heavy for Italians. No doubt the German man- 
ner of thinking is too deep and solid for the flighty 
Italiuns, but it cannot-be that the Germans have 
written vocal music too heavy for Italians who pre- 
tend to sing Verdi. Mozart is purely Italian in his 
treatment of the voice, yet of this master one opera 
only, Don Giovanni, is given in Italy, and that too at 
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rare intervals. Wagner, at the other extreme, can be 
put side by side with Verdi, so far as strain upon the 
voice is concerned. If Verdi does not prove too much 
fora singer, Wagner certainly will not. Itis a de- 
plorable truth that the Italians are losing ground in 
music; they are prejudiced gagainst everything for- 
eign, espeqjally the German. Ina conversation re- 
cently with an Italian artist, whose general intelli- 
gence and cultivation led me to hope better things, 
she made such a sweeping statement derogatory to 
the German music, that I asked her if she had ever 
heard any of the works of the German masters. 
Ponder upon the reply : “Ho sentito Don Giovanni e 
Lohengrin.” ‘1 have heard Don Giovanni and Lo- 
hengrin ;” to which she afterwards added Schubert’s 
Serenade. The answer tells its own story, the preju- 
dice of ignorance, and is a fair exponent of the pub 
lic opinion of Italy about German music. Here is 
another personal instance as proving the correctness 
of my statement. I recently carried the twelve so- 
prano arias arranged by Robert Franz from Handel’s 
operas, to Lucca, who has the largest music publish- 
ing house in Milan, and asked to know if he could 


not have a notice of them written in the musical jour- [ 


nal, or bring them before the public in some way. 
“Tt’s of no use. The singers will not sing them, and 
so the public would not buy them, and I should lose 
money by the operation,” he answered. If this does 
not indicate a low ebb of public taste, Iam at a loss 
to know what would. 

But to return to the operas. The season com- 
menced with Christmas and still continues. There 
are two opera houses, the Scala and the Carcano. 
The first of these as I said is the royal opera house. 
Of this world renowned Scala not very much can be 
said ; externally dingy, with no particular style of 
architecture, the sides generously sprinkled with post 
bills, and the door-way beset with venders of periodi- 
cals. Ithas no grand nor imposing appearance and 
is hardly theatrical. In the same block are stores 
and dwelling houses. The royal shield hung half 
way up the front side, with “La Scala R.” upon its 
dim face, serves to dispel the doubt which the travel- 
ler generally entertains as to whether this can be the 
noted Scala or not. Having prefaced thus much of 
the outside, let us go through the numerous doorways 
into the low studded corridor, thence into the house 
proper. Your first impression on entering is likely 
to be the correct and lasting one, namely, that the 
theatre is very Jarge. Elegant it is not, and is the 
farthest removed from classic. It is simply a very 
large theatre, pretty well upholstered, and with plen- 
ty of gilt and white contrast to give a showy effect 
when illuminated. The scenic arrangements are, 
however, of the very best and always in taste. The 
operas are nut on the stage in the very best manner. 
The attendance is usually good, though the house is 
full only on occasion of a new opera, the interest for 
which flags after the first few nights. 

An Italian audience is peculiar. I doubt if any- 
where else one could hear like expressions of appro- 
bation or displeasure bestowed upon singers. The 
Italians are so familiar with th@r native music that 
they can and do follow note for note whatever may 
be sung. A false note or a poor tone brings down 
a storm of hisses. Most of them carry whistles in 
their pockets or attached to their watch guards. If 
the singer continues to do poorly, these whistles are 
brought into requisition, and such a storm of whist- 
ling, hissing, hooting, cries of “enough,” “go home,” 
“dog,” “bow-wow,” cannot be heard outside of 
Italy. This is what they call here a fiasco. The 
pen fails to do justice to such a scene of riot and dis- 
order. Ata recent performance of Luisa Miller, an 
opera by Verdi, the basso announced himself as sud- 
denly taken ill, and begged the indalgence of the 
audience for that evening. Instead of showing him 
indulgence, they hooted him off the stage after the 
first act. All this and more the singer has to endure 











in Italy. The very best artists do not escape the 
hisses if momentarily indisposed. One great source 
of annoyance in the Scala is the incessant loud con- 
versation and laughing ; gentlemen reading the even- 
ing papers sold on the spot ; many drinking cham- 
pagne or eating (es in the boxes, with here and there 
a would-be connoisseur showing his prowess and an- 
noying his neighbors by humming aloud the aria 
sung upon the stage, always a beat or two in advance. 
One could almost imagine one’s self in a café. 

Tf the opera in Milan is to be taken as a sample 
for Italy in general, then opera in Italy is a grand 
humbug. One loses all patience with such people 
and begs to know where their manners are. Little 
can be said of music without the pale of opera. In 
short there is none. Opera everywhere. The theme 
for conversation in the café is opera and singers, their 
fortunes and misfortunes ; whether the performance 
of last night was meritorious ; whether Mongini sang 
his high C with head or falsetto; whether Sass 
should not have sung this phrase in this fashion, and 
that phrase in another; finding fault with the miser- 
able voice of this member of the chorus, and praising 
the fine voice of that one; analyzing the whole thing 
from beginning to end in general and in particular. 
Opera everywhere. People in the street sing it, 
nothing else is ground from the hand-organs, and 
only operatic arrangements for the bands and for 
the small café orchestras. The people never tire of 
it. They hear it in private concerts and do not want 
to hear anything else. They are jealous of every 
note even of the orchestral part, and if any member 
of the orchestra fails to perform his part well, he has 
to suffer the never failing penalty of hisses. A few 
nights since one of the horn players made a mistake 
such as may be heard at times in any orchestra,—a 
broken tone,—and the whole house went into a roar 
of “oh,” concluding with hisses. The members of 
the opera troupe are generally non-residents; they 
make contracts of short duration and travel from 
place to place. There are fine masters of singing 
here, but their pupils after a short trial in Italy leave 
for a better field than this country can offer them. 

Even church music has lost its former renown. A 
grand cathedral like that of Milan should have the 
means at its disposal to produce the best works in an 
appropriate manner. The church, both Protestant 
and Catholic, has nothing to gain in catering to a 
weak modern taste for romantic music. On the con- 
trary it has every thing to lose. If any music should 
be preserved intact it is that of the church. The 
good old choral style, the substantial and solid four 
to eight part singing of the two centuries preceding 
our own is rapidly giving way to sentimental and 
meaningless stuff. Can we not find the explanation 
of this in the growing uncertainty and multiplicity 
of church creeds? The old masters were taught to 
believe in the strict tenets of religion of that day; 
their minds were moulded to adopt as their own the 
rigid, though it may be dogmatical, ideas of their 
time ; they were taught to believe that the Bible had 
one, and but one, definite meaning to which they 
should strictly adhere. Their music breathes this 
from every pore. There is a certain sturdiness and 
truth in the old style of the two centuries preceding 
our own ; a conviction which convinces. Among 
these old masters of church style, Palestrina was the 
first to establish a reputation which makes his name 
as well known to-day as any of the old composers. 
He was the greatest of the masters of the Roman 
school, which virtually commenced with Goudimel, 
the teacher of Palestrina. The music was sung @ 
capella, no instrument whatever accompanying. All 
these fine creations of Palestrina have been set asid 
for the sweet, sentimental style of modern operatic 
music. Also his contemporaries and followers, Na- 
nini, Allegri, Morales and Gallus, who still kept in 
the path of their master, though themselves more 
modern, are now almost unknown. Perhaps only in 
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the halls of the Sistina at Rome can these old masters 
still be heard @ capella, and this too only on rare oc- 
casions. 

With the invention and development of opera, this 
four to sometimes twenty-four part song gradually 
gave way to melody and solo singing with instrumen- 
tal accompaniment, which came to be regarded as 
the main feature of the church service. That the 
organ and orchestra were an immense gain musical 
ly, need not be dwelt upon. That these in them- 
selves had no part in bringing church music to its 
present condition we have evidence enough in the 
“Passion Musik,” *‘Grosse Messe,” ‘‘Magnificat,” 
and numerous Cantatas of Sebastian Bach. This 
grand old master, king of all the intricacies of coun- 
terpoint and form, a man of the strongest religious 
convictions, who went to the Bible for his inspiration 
and believed implicitly its truths, this Sebastian Bach 
breathed into his works his own lofty soul, and has 
left to the world choral compositions, which for gran- 
deur, depth, pathos and sublime inspiration, have 
never been excelled by any other master.‘ Wem die 
Kunst das Leben ist, dess Leben ist eine grosse Kunst.” 
“His life is a great art, to whom Art is life,” said 
Bach. No artist has exemplified this more than he. 
His whole life was a constant devotion to music and 
religion. He never wrote to obtain the fickle flattery 
of his fellow men, but to glorify, through his divine 
art, the Creator, to interpret whose teachings he be- 
lieved himself appointed from Heaven. <A nearer 
acquaintance with Bach’s works discloses ever new 
hidden beauties, and a tenderness of feeling united 
with a true poetic nature, such as no other writer of 
ehnrch music has ever manifested. Handel never 
had such convictions. More secular in his ways and 
manner of thinking than Bach, he took another di- 
rection in his oratorios. With all their grandeur the 
oratorios of Handel are not always without a certain 
secular clement, not a suspicion of which is to be 
found iv Bach. The Aessiah even is not free from 
it. In some places the themes have been taken note 
for note from an opera written many years ago on an- 
other and secular subject ;-evidence enough that they 
were not always the result of religious inspiration. 
Handel, like many Italian masters, wrote not only 
church music, but operas as _ well, and the two styles 
could hardly remain distinct. This was especially 
the case with Handel, who wrote his oratorios after 
many years spent in composing operas. Mozart in 
his Requiem and Masses is just as little a church com. 
poser as Beethoven in his ‘Christus am Oelberg” or in 
his Masses. Notwithstanding their great musical 
worth and beauty, they have little in common with 
the old church style, and are acase in point to what 
Thave already said of church music, namely, that it 
has lost its former strict and independent style ; furth. 
er, that it has passed through all the various stages 
of transformation, and has absorbed all the operatic 
and romantic element now prevalent in music. This 


is especially true of Catholic countries. The only 
real exception is North Germany, where they still 
retain the love for the old style. Catholic Germany 
has already made strides in the direction of romantic 
music, though not so far gone as Italy and France. 

Another partial exception is the better English 
church music. The oratorios of Costa, at times so 
fine, yet border upon the sentimental only too often. 
In America no exception can be made, It is really 
dreadful, the ccntinued melange of opera, which is 
served up to our congregations by persons who can- 
not or will not compose suitable music, nor draw 
upon the exhaustless supply to be had in the old Ital- 
inn and German chorals and cantatas. Itis a good 
sign and predicts well for our musical future in Bos- 
ton that the Handel and Haydn Society has com- 
menced the study nf Bach’s music. The singers will 
love it more the better acquainted they become with 
it. May the time be near at hand when we shall 
have every year, as a never failing event, the Saint 
Matthew Passion of Bach, as well as the beautiful 
Messiah. 

I intended to speak of the Ttalian opera as com- 
pared with the German and French, but more in an- 
other letter. oO. 
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lar Concerts.” 


A whole season of orchestral music crowded 
It shows how great an interest is 
imme- 


into a week ! 
felt here now in music of this order, that, 
diately after the twelve Symphony Concerts of 
the Harvard course, the Musie Hall could be fill- 
ed for seven successive evenings. and an after- 
noon besides, by eager listeners to the admirable 
orchestra of Mr. Thomas, and to programmes 0 
abounding in good things, if also mingled with 
things strange and questionable, as the follow- 
ing : 
Tuesday Evening, April 5. 

HO. B.c.0cees 


Mixs A ana Mehiig. 


seeeseee Reethoven, 
e.. +. Weber. 


Overture, “Leonore.”’ 
Concertstiick. ... 


Symphonic Poem. “Tasso.” Lamentoe Trionfe. . Liszt. 
Overture, “William Tell”............. oveccececctOOMet. 
Traeumerel......- TETTITTT TT TTr ert TT ere: Schomann, 


L’ Invitation a la Danse. ...... ° . Weber. 

Instrumentation by ‘Hector Rerlion. 

Plane Bole...ccccccccce ceeeeeeeeceee Chopin, 
Mise Anna Me hlig. 

*Schiller”........ o+eeeeMeyerbeer. 


March Triumphale. 


Wednesday Evening, April 6. 


Vorspiel to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg”’...Wagner. 
Adazio. ‘‘Prometheus”.........eeeeeeee0.... Beethoven, 
Concerto in A minor. Op. 54..... .....e....Schamann. 


Miss Anna Mehlig. 

Second Part of the dramatic Symphony, ‘Romeo et 
oan. OS Pe eee Sakeses exe aeee Berlioz. 
Bomeo seul. Tristease. Concert et “Bal. Grand Féte 

chez Capulet. 

o+eeee. Beethoven. 


Symphony No.5, C minor. Op. 67.... 


Thursday Evening, April 7, 


Ein Musikalisches Characterbild. ‘Faust. Op. 68 
Rubinstein, 
Concerto No. i, in E minor. Op. 11............. Chopin. 
Mies Anna Mehiig. 
Overture, “Le Carnaval Romain”....... sees «oe Berlioz, 
Overture, ‘Struensee... «++++Meverbeer. 


“\Kataor Frans’ "1? (Austrian 
ee eerecccece Haydn. 


Theme and Variations. 
National Hymn).......... 
String Orcheatra. 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream”. ...Mendelssohn, 
“Faust Waltz.”’......6. oo cvccksant. 
Miss Anna Mebhlig. 

Capriccio Brillante sur Je Theme, Jota Aragonesa” 

Glinka. 


Scherzo. 
Piano Solo. 


Friday Evening, Aprtl 8. 


Suite in Canon form. Op. 19...... ....... J.0. Grimm. 
Allegro cou brio, Andante lento, Tempo di Minuetto, 
Allegro risoluto. 

String Orchevtra 

The Solo Quartet, by Messrs. Theo, Thomas, C. Matzka, 
Fr. Hemmann, and Fr. Pteifenschneider. 
Introduction te the Third Act of “Medea”... . Cherubini. 
Concerto No. 4, in G. Op. 55 ++ee++ Beethoven. 
Miss Anna Mehlig. e 
. Schumann. 


Symphony No. 4,in Dminor. Op. 120..... 


Saturday Aflernoon, April 9. 


Symphony in D, No, 504, Koechel....... ........ Mozart. 
Adagio, Allegro, Andante, ‘Presto. 
Op 87... ...000. Beethoven. 


Concerto No. 3, in C minor. 
1. Allegro con brio. 2. Largo. 
Miss Anna Mehlig. 


5. Rondo. 





Festival Overture. Op. 50.....+..... seeeeeesVolkmann, 
DASE, ...ccccccee ere eeesscoeeeeeecess SCHUMANN, 
Polonnise. “Struensee” ee seeeees.. Meyerbeer, 


“Tanphiuser March”. ...... cepiqnieem Liszt. 
Miss Anna Mehlig. 
‘Les Preludes,” 


Piano Solo. 
Symphonic Poem. (Lamartiue). . Liszt. 


Saturday Evening, April 9. 





Ovartare, “ODbswOn”. .....:00000000s00000500000 005 WORE. 
Air and Gavotte ciaaleaae TTT ee Bach. 
Scherzo. ‘Reformation Symphony’ - Mendelssohn, 
Air Varié. Solo for Trombone. ..........eeeeee0.eeBoer. 


Mr. F. Leetsch. 
Torchlight March, No. 8. C miuor..........Meyerbeor. 


“Tannhiiuser”.......... 


Overture.  eeeeees ses Wagner, 
8 srenade 0 000s ee's eee +e eeeeTlaydn. 
Wiltz. “On the benutifal blue Danube”. see... Straus, 


ario for French Horns and Trombone........ Bergmann. 
Mesars Schmitz, Lotze and Leeterh. 

Po ka Mazurka. ‘Ein Herz und ein Sinn.” 

Polka. *‘Eingesendet.’’ 

Marche Hongroise. * Rokoczy”’ 


I .. .Strauss, 
.» Beriios. 
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Sunday Evening, April 10. 
Scemphony, No.1, B flat. Op. 88...........Sehumann. 


Friihlings Phantasie. Op, 23 are . Gade. 
For Vocal Quartet, Piano and Orchestra 
1. Allegro moderato e sostenuto, 2 Allegro molto e 
con fuoco. 3 Allegro Vivace. 
Misses L. Gates, A. S. Rvan, Messrs. A. Kreissmann and 
C. Sehraubstadter 
Mias Anna Mehlig and Orchestra. 


Overture. 
Erlkonig....... 


pu SEnbs Kenwncweheseerene Schubert. 
Mr. Aucust “Kretcamann 

Allegro Vivace. ) No. 3,9, and 10, 
Adagio— Allegro Molto. from the Prometheus Music. 
Allegro, Pastorale. j Op. 48. 

Beethoven. 


Piano Solos : a. ‘Soirée de Vienne,”. ...Schubert— Liszt. 


b. “La Campanella”. .......ce00.. .. Liszt. 
Misa Anna Mehli.. 
Torchlight March, No. 1, in B flat............ Meyerbeer 


Monday Evening, April 11. 


een Oe 0 Bs BR iiss eve nscessscvecvevasscees Raff. 
1. Introduction and Fuene. 2. Mennett. 3. Adagietto. 
‘A Seherzo. 5. March. 
CRE, T00. E Tas ceseinsscusccassccen el 
Miss Anna Mehiig. 
“Midsummer Night's Dream"’. . Mendelssohn. 
Orchestra, 
Fantasie for French THorn.............++ 
Mr. Henry Schmidt. 
Waltz. ‘‘Morgenhiitter.”’ . Strauss, 
Allegretto from the 8th Symphony... ........ Beethoven. 
Polka Mazurke, “Arm in Arm.” 
Polka Francaise. { “°S giebt nur a Kaiserstadt.” 
Strauss, 


Overture. 


oeeee Schmitz. 


Overture. ‘‘Riermi’’... 


Before discussing these programmes we shonld 
remark that this was the second visit of the 
Thomas Orchestra. In October last they came 
preluding to our winter season, as they have just 
now given us the postlude. Then they gave five 
performances. This makes tventy-five orchestral 
concerts heard in Boston in the six months from 
October 29 to April 11. 

But we must bear in mind that there is an es- 
sential difference between the regular Symphony 
Concerts which have formed the staple of our 
season, and such skirmishing, occasional visitations 
as these last, however brilliant ; as great a differ- 
ence in spirit, motive, character, as in the man- 
ner of theircoming. The former may be less 
brilliantly equipped, less exceptionally perfect in 
performance, less attractive to the crowd, less 
dazzling with novelties, and yet be better con- 
certs in the true artistic sense. That is, 
may be, and they generally are, more purely 
feasts of Art, and leave more of the impression, 
of the spirit, influence, and (so to speak) religion 
of true Art behind them. Means and manner of 
performance are much in all Art occasions; but 
the spirit, the motive of the occasion counts in the 


they 


long run for more. Concerts given for the mo- 
tive mainly of celebrity or gain; concerts which 
cater to general desires and appetites, rather 
than to real taste (which can be very catholic) ; 
concerts which aim to draw full houses for the 
time being, by creating a sensation,—though they 
excel perhaps in means and execution,—never in 
the long run leave as fine and deep an impres- 
sion, nor are they as purely enjoyable, nor as 
sweet in the memory, as those of which the mo- 
tive is purely artistic and which minister in the 
first place and directly to the higher taste sup- 
posed to be already formed and needing to be 
made sure of its due round of opportunities. 
These latter are conceived in the same spirit with 
the classical “Philharmonic” concerts so-called, 
and the Conservatory concerts of Paris, Leipzig, 
&e., their object being to conserve, and keep ever 
bright and near the standard of true Art in the 
immortal masterworks of genius, so that it may 
not get lost sight of, or so mixed up in wearisome 
confusion amid louder, more importunate and 
dazzling things as to cease to seem like itself or 


pass for its intrinsic worth. Their aim is to con- 
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solidate pa vitalize a certain central force of 
public taste and true Art feeling, keeping it, amid 
all the babel of tongues and novelties, undissipa- 
ted, undistracted, One must be very jealous of 
such opportunitigs in order to preserve them. 
They cannot be mad@ sure of, permanently, un- 
less they are organized and made réoular ; and 
this implies the organizing of an audience, as sure 
and regular and loyal, as the programmes oflered 
it are surely to be trusted for their truth to Art 
and to the soul’s sincerest need of Art,—not to 
the whim, the curiosity, the prurient passion for 
excitement, the reigning fashion of the moment. 
We want something that shall point us often to 
the stars; fireworks are well enough too in their 
way: but which can we best afford to do with- 
out? The distinction between the artistic and 
the virtuoso character is one not too commonly, 
and yet well, recognized. Now there may bea 
virtuoso Orchestra as well as a virtuoso singer, 
violinist or pianist. There may be virtuoso Con- 
certs of Orchestral music, even pressing Bach and 
Beethoven into their kaleidoscopic gallery, as 
well as concerts where such spirits give the tone, 
not excluding every other element, but suffering 
none to come into disturbing relations, or rather, 
into unrelated contiguity, with them. 


We are by no means alone in looking upon 
the Thomas concerts somewhat in the light of or- 
chestral virtuoso concerts. This is not meant as 
disparagement, but simply in the sense of defini- 
tion, which after all is the only important sense 
of criticism. Thankful for an exceedingly rich 
week, in which there was a vast deal to enjoy and 
much to learn, we are of those who, after drink- 
ing thereof to the full, still keep the sweeter taste 
of the old springs which, however imperfect in 
their means of outlet, have still refreshed us sea- 
son after season; for to them we are indebted 
largely for the power to enjoy, to learn from, to 
not always brighter 
While we enjoy and 
we must 


discriminate among the 
liquids brought us now. 
praise much which the stranger brings, 
not forget our loyalty to our own good beginnings, 
nor peril all we have achieved through persever- 
ance in pure eflort, by suffering our interest to be 
drawn hither and thither, while we support noth- 
ing permanent. Attracted by our success a host 
of speculators will be eager to rush in and try to 
build their transient fortunes on it, Let us learn 
from all examples, but let us use the lesson and 
the knowledge in our own way, still cherishing, 
improving on what has been well begun. 


But we are putting the moral before the story. Let 
us make haste to recognize, as fully as we did last au- 
tumn, and as our whole musical community have 
done, the rare excellence of the Thomas Orchestra, 
and its decided superiority to our own or any ever 
heard in Boston,—for as to Jullien’s, that was virtuo- 
so altogether, and ran away with people’s senses 


just when we were in a fair, hopeful way of forming 


a sound, settled taste (in the “Germania” times), so 
as to set us back for years, indeed until a new on- 
ward current set in with the Symphony Concerts 
only five years ago.—All that we found admirable in 
its composition then, we find now : the same average 
excellence in all the instruments; the same purity of 
tone in each, and the same clear, lively, rich ensem- 
ble,—a euphony of the whole which makes the tone- 
masses quickening and grateful to the senso; the 
same marvellous precision of attack and accent; the 
same light and shade, the vital phrasing, prodaced 
by nicely graduated force in passing from one tone to 
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another, and by the toning down of instruments in 
combination in favor of the one which ought to speak 
the most significantly; the same general perfection, 
clearness and effectiveness of rendering in every kind 
of music. All this, with some increase of numbers 
since last Fall (by the addition of our Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, and a few more of our orchestra), 
bringing the whole up to nearly sixty. We think of 
the sound physigne of such an orchestra, as if it were 
a splendid animal, with every limb and muscle equal- 
ly developed, trained to vigorous, free play. No such 
thing asa lame or feeble execution of any piece 
seemed possible with it. Everything was certain to 
go well. 

It was much to have it shown to us so palpably 
what a good orchestra can be, what beantifal results 
from choice materials in fit combination, continually 
trained to work together. For the stimulus of such 
example given to our own musicians, if for nothing 
more, we have to thank Mr. Thomas. Already we 
have seen the improvement in our Symphony per- 
formances. Indeed the difference between the two 
orchestras in the rendering of the classieal Sympho- 
nies and Overtures is not so great—except in point 
of euphony and, so to say, the physique of the thing 
—in point of interpretation not so great—as one might 
expect from such superior means. The “Leonore” 
Overture has been made fully as impressive in our 
own concerts. The poetry and meaning of those four 
Symphonies has been quite as well brought home to 
us. But the C-minor of Beethoven did ring out 
superbly this time, and indeed was gloriously render- 
ed. The Titanic scramble of the basses in the Scher- 
zo was more boldly and distinctly outlined, after a 
Michel-Angelesque fashion, than we have known be- 
fore. The brass, refreshingly pure and sure and 
strong, was perhaps too prominent at times, both 
here and in the Schumann Symphonies, which also 
were extremely gvell played. Once or twice a ques- 
tion of reading might be raised ; for instance the an- 
nouncing of the theme of the Fifth Svmphony, the 
first three notes, with such marked emphasis, and in 
a time twice as slow as the general movement of the 
piece. Doubtless it was done because Beethoven 
said : “So knocks Fate at the door;” but if he had 
intended the three knocks to be exceptionally empha- 
sized, he would have marked it so; and the imagina- 
tion is excited more if the raps are first heard as 
if incidentally and unsuspectingly, leaving their 
dread import to be found out as the theme develops. 
No classic rendering on the whole seemed to us so 
fresh and perfect as that of Mozart’s Symphony in 
PD. The “Oberon” and Freyschiitz” and “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” Overtures of course were suited 
for this orchestra. But the finest revelations, to our 
sense and feeling, were those selections from the 
“Prometheus” music, especially the Adagio with 
harp, and in which Bergner’s ’cello sings the melody 
with such expression, and that introduction from 
Cherubini’s “Medea,” in its simplicity 
These are choice additions to our concert stock, and 
the renderings were all we con!d wish. To these we 
may add two of the works by new men, namely the 
Suites by Raff and Grimm. The latter, for strings 
only, pleased us best, as having so much quiet unaf- 
fected music in it ; the solo quartet was lovely. Raff 
uses all the instruments, and his work is strange and 
novel; a well wrought and elaborate, though hardly 
an inspiring fugue succeeds the introdaction ; in the 
other movements there is great variety and charm of 
fancy. The Overture by Volkmann, too, if not orig 
inal, yet impressed us musically, as a spontaneous, 
wholesome work. 


sublime 


The above, with two or three more short, familiar 
classical selections, and the rich list of classical Con- 
certos, about sums up the purely and sincerely musical 
portion of these concerts. But all this was mixed up 
without much rhyme or reason, (except in Friday’s 
Concert), with elements incongruous ; bewildering and 





startling specimens of modern music of effect, whose 
chief effect on us, we must say, is to make us feel 
unmusical ,—distracted, discontented, and not nearer 
Heaven, as true music should ; for music is not mu- 
sic if there be not some religion, some sweet victory 
‘and soul’s peace in it. 

And here again we thank Mr. Thomas for such 
opportunities to hear for once so many of the 
boasted miracles of men of a new kind of genius. 
Wethink our public has learned something by it; that 
the curiosity of many has been quickly satisfied and 
in a way not much expected by some; and that 
henceforth there will be not so strong a pressure 
upon the managers of the Symphony Concerts to 
have Liszt and Berlioz and Wagner brought into the 
The Meistersinger Vorspiel was found 
dreary and unedifying ; the Prometheus Adagio, com- 
ing right after it, was heavenly peace. The “Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” the “ Carnival” of Berlioz were 
trying to the nerves. Tiszt’s “Tasso,’’ with its 
straining after strange surprises, its tantalizing way 
of starting interesting themes and then snatching 
them away amid fierce storm and uproar, breaking 
every promise, baffling every hope, of peaceful and 
continuous musical contentment, tempts one to char- 
acterize his compositions as the music of distraction. 
Rubinstein’s “Faust”? portraiture had more of dis- 
content in it than music. And in the noisy Fackel- 
tdnze,” &e., of Meverbeer ve have all sorts of extrav- 
agance ; think of that solo on the huge Bass Tuba, 
wonderfully well played to be sure, but all in tones 
as big round as a hogshead! Surely it was no fanlt 
of the orchestra, every way competent and trained to 
it, that these compositions failed to charm more than 
afew persons. Compared with them the Strauss 
waltzes, even to serious tastes, were welcome because 
genial and spontaneous. Of course those oft repeat- 
ed little studies of pianissimo, like the “Triiumerei,” 
are always charming to fresh ears, 


programmes. 


A great element of strength in these concerts was 
the piano plaving of Miss Mentia, who during the 
week played no less than six Concertos, besides the 
“Spring Fantasia” of Gade (a work of real beauty), 
and shorter soles by Chopin, Schubert, Liszt, 
including two of exceeding difficulty and bril'iancy : 
the “Faust Waltz” and ‘Tannhiiuser March.” 
During the month from her first appearance in Bos- 
ton this remarkable young artist has played here 
nearly the whole round of great Concertos: the three 
greatest by Beethoven, the two by Chopin, the one by 
Schumann, the Concertstiick by Weber (three times), 
and the one in E flat by Liszt. 

This last was the most astonishing feat of perform- 
ance that we ever witnessed; as for the compo- 
sition, it has a certain strange sort of interest, more 
curious on the whole than beautiful. Tt opens witha 
very uninviting sort of theme, ungenial as the East 
wind ; and which as obstinately keeps returning des- 
pite gentler promises of Spring; there is some delicate 
and sprightly faney in the gypsy middle movement 
with the accent marked by the triangle; and finally 
the whole thing ends so singularly like the Overture 
to Tunnhduser that one conjectures whether Liszt did 
not intend here a compliment to his friend Wagner. 
The young pianist was singularly happy and effec- 
tive in all her interpretations, most so in the E-minor 
Concerto of Chopin, less so perhaps in that of Schn- 
mann, though admirable there. The charm of her per- 
formange never wears ont; so absolutely faultless in 
the execution, so full of vitality and of the soul of 
music too, it is as fresh after you have heard it 
every day for weeks, as it was in the first hearing. 


[Here Printer cries ‘‘All full!” and so the rest 
must wait, including (we regret to say) the record of 
Miss Sterling’s fine success as well as Mr. Whitney’s, 
in Elijah.] 








Masic Abrowd, 


Bacn’s Passtan Music (St. Mattarw) ix 
Loxvon. The Orchestra of April 8th has the fol- 
lowing : 

The sixth oratorio was held on Wednesday last at 
Exeter Hall, where was given the great ‘“ Passione’’ 
of Sebastian Bach to a crowded and highly interested 
audience. To Mr. Cummings was assigned the nar- 
rative portion of the gospel, and this gentleman has 
much raised himself in the good opinion of lovers of 
good taste and blameless vocalization by the admir- 
able wav in which he fulfilled the duty imposed upon 
him. Mlle. Drasdil with thé contralto music, some 
of which is most difficult, if not appalling, and by her 
great earnestness and pathos, produced a justly 
strong impression. The soprano music fell into the 
hands of Mme. Rudersdorff, and was given in her 
usual careful and artistie manner. The bass was - 
represented by Mr. Lewis Thomas, and well repre- 
sented. The whole of the gospel history told forcibly 
on the feelings of the audience ; the hymns were re- 
ceived with warm sympathy, and the terse, pictorial 
chornses elicited hearty and constant applause. The 
meditation music, mach of which was withdrawn, 
was received with a consideration and sympathy 
which fixed the production of this great work as an 
unmistakable suecess, and such as to render any ex- 
cision in fature unnecessary. The “ Fire Chorus” 
(“Ye lightnings, ye thunders)” came like electricity, 
and was instantaneously encored amid tumults of ap- 
probation. The opening chorus lost most of its fine 
dramatie character from want of due division of the 
forces, for the choral should be sung in another part 
of the hall. Fully enough was done to render it de- 
sirable that the Bach “ Passione” should be an annu- 
al preformance and given ina way beyond remark. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Barnby fog the high char- 
acter of the performances and his zeal and energy as 
conductor. 





Lerpzta.—Continuation of the programmes of the 
Gewandhans Concerts : 


17th Concert, Feb. 24. Schumann’s fourth Sym- 
phony (D minor); Air from Haydn’s “Creation,” 
sung by Frl. Murjahn of Carlsruhe ; Concerto (No. 
3) for Violoncello by Goltermann, first time, plaved 
by Emil Hegar, member of the orchestra.—Prilu- 
dium for Violin solo, by J. S. Bach, orchestrated by 
Stor, the solo part played in unison by eighteen vio- 
lins ; Cavatina from Rossini’s “Barber” ; Adagio for 
the Clarinet, Mozart, played by Herr Landgraf; 
Songs with Piano, by Frl. Murjahn: a) Romanza 
from Tieck’s ‘“Magelone,” by Brahms; 6) “Das 
Veilchen,” Mozart; Overture to “Freyschiitz.” 

18th Concert, March 3. Kyrie and Gloria from the 
Missa Solemnis of EF. F. Richter, under the direction 
of the composer; Schumann’s Piano Concerto, by 
Frl. Lonise Hauffe.—Symphony, in Canon form, by 
J. O. Grimm, (MS., first time, the composer direct- 
ing); Fantasia for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra, 
Beethoven. : 

19th Concert, March 10. Overture to “Genoveva,” 
Schumann; Aria from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” 
sung by Herr Carl Hill of Schwerin ; Concertino for 
the Flute, by J. C. Lobe, performed by Herr Barge; 
Beethoven’s Liederkreis: “An die ferne Geliebte,’”’ 
sung by Herr Hill; Romanza for the Horn, by F. 
Strauss, played hy Herr Gumpert; Songs: “Flu- 
thenreicher Ebro,” Schumann, and “Abendreihn,” 
C. G. P. Griidner.—Suite, No. 2, in E minor, by F. 
Lachner (Introd. and Fugue, Andante, Minuetto, 
Allegretto, Gigue ). 


And here are the programmes of the Second Cy- 
clas of fonr Chamber Concerts, also given in the 
hall of the Gewandhaus : 

1. Jan. 15. The ‘Kaiser’ Quartet of Haydn; 
Trio for piano, violin and ’ccllo, in B flat, Mozart ; 
Beethoven's Septet.—( Performers : Kapellmeister 
Reinecke, piano ; Concertmeisters David and Rént- 
gen, violins ; Hermann, viola; Hegar, ’cello ; Storch, 
double bass; Gensch, clarinet; Weissenborn, bas- 
soon ; Gumpert, horn.) 
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2. Feb. 5. Quartet for strings, in A, op. 41, 
Schumann ; Variations for piano and ’cello, op. 17, 
in D, Mendelssohn ; Sextet for strings, op. 18, in B 
flat, Brahms; Trio in B flat, op. 99, Schubert.— 
(Frl. Luise Hauffe. piano ; David and Rontgen, vio- 
lins; Hermann and Haubold, violas; Hegar and 
Pester, ’cellos.) 

3. Feb. 19. Quartet in G, op. 77, Haydn; Sona- 
ta for Flute and figured Bass, by Handel, with piano 
accompaniment by F. David; Quartet in C, op. 59, 
Beethoven; Hummel’s Septet.—(Reinecke, piano ; 
Roéntgen and Haubold, violins; Hermann, viola; 
Hegar, ‘cello ; Barge, flute; Ilinke, oboe; Gum- 
pert, horn ; Storch, double bass). 

4. March 5. The whole programme from the 
works of Beetuoven: Serenade for violin, viola, 
and ’cello, op. 8, (Marcia, Adagio, Menuetto, Adagio 
and Scherzo, alla Polacca, Andante con veriazioni, 
Marcia) ; Andante in F, for piano; String Quartet, 
op. 131, in C-sharp minor; “Kreutzer Sonata,” op. 
47, for piano and violin).—(Reinecke, David, Ront- 
gen, &c.) 


At the Theatre, Schiller’s William Tell has been 
given with an overture and other appropriate music, 
composed by Reinecke. 


At the close of the season of twenty Gewandhaus 
Concerts, two extra ones were given, one of them in 
memory of Moscheles, when Carl Reinecke perform- 
ed the Sonate Mélancolique of that celebrated compo- 
ser-pianist. 


The members of Riedel’s Verein lately gave a fine 
performance of Bééthoven’s Missa Solemnis, Op. 123. 
The solos were taken by Mme. Otto (soprano), from 
the Royal Operahouse, Dresden; Mme. Krebs- 
Michalesi (contralto), Dresden ; Herr Rebling(tenor), 
of the Leipsie Stadttheater; and Herr Von Milde 
(bass), from Weimar. Herr David played the violin 
solo in the ‘‘Benedictus,” and Herr Papier presided 
at the organ. 


Moscuerns’s funeral took place at Leipsic on 
the 18th inst., and was attended by an extraordi- 
nary number of his friends, admirers, and pupils. It 
was preceded by a service in the house of mourning. 
The Revs. Herren Abhlfeld and Valentiner delivered 
impressive discourses in memory of the Deceased, 
while the students of the Conservatory, under the 
direction of Heir Reinecke, sang two choruses by 
Mendelssohn, and a Requiem by Herr Levi, conduc- 
tor at Carlsruhe. On the previous evening, the Uni- 
versity Vocal Association of the Pauliner had sung 
choruses by Mendelssohn and Gallus, round the 
coflin, which was magnificently decorated with laurels 
and palms. At the faneral, the Town Council, the 
Committee of the Gewandhaus, several local Associ- 
ation, ete, were represented by delegates. All the 
Professors and Students of the Conservatory, headed 
by their director, Herr Schleinitz, attended the cere- 
mony. The procession was opened by the pupils of 
the Deceased carrying two silver Jaurel-wreaths, pre- 
sented by the Conservatory and Miiller’s School of 
Music, palm-branches, and garlands of flowers. At 
the grave, the Thomaner Choir sang something ap- 
propriate, and the Rev. Herr Ahlfeld pronounced 
the benediction over the coffin. A separate musical 
funeral ceremony was shortly to be performed at the 


Conservatory. 
——_ 


Tierr R. Wacrer will not, after all, direct the 
Seethoven Festival, at Bonn; so, once more, have 
Virgil's celebrated lines, beginning, “Fama, malum 
quo, non aliud velocius ullum,’’ been triumphantly 
verified, The report, so industriously circulated, that 
the Committee had selected the chief Prophet of the 
Future to preside over the festival about to be got up 
in honor of the great composer of Fidelio, turns out 
to be nothing more than a delusion, a mockery, and 
asnare. The Committee have unanimously ‘select- 
ed Herr Ferdinand Hiller to the important post. Dr. 
Hiller will be assisted by the Town Masical-Director, 
Herr von Wasilewski. 

New Yorx.—The Sun, April 4, has the following 
remarks on the fifth Philharmonic Concert. They 
only make us more contented with our own unsophis- 
ticated classic programmes, and hardly tempt us to 
pat by our Symphonies in favor of ‘Symphonic 
Poems.” 





A symphony by Liszt, intended to give expression 
in music to some of the strange and wonderful scenes 
written of by Dante in his great poem, was played on 
Saturday evening, at theePhilharmonic Concert. The 
enterprise that leads the directors of the Philharmon- 
ic Society to give these modern productions is com- 
mendable. It is easy to say that the symphonies of 
the old masters are better and more enjoyable, but all 
musically inclined persons are anxious to know what 
the modern men are about, and the wilder and the 
more extravagant the music they write is, the great- 
er naturally is the curiosity to hear it. 

The music of Liszt to Dante’s “Hell” and “Pur- 
gatory” is to our thinking the worst that the compo- 
sers of this school can do. We are thankful to be- 
lieve that in this symphony they have run their 
course to its very end and exhausted their powers of 
perversion. Having lived through that hour of agony 
during which this Symphony lasted, and escaped with 
reason not overthrown, we can safely bid defiance to 
Liszt, Wagner, and ‘their fellow madmen of the 
echool of the future. The principle on which this 
musical monstrosity was constructed was evidently 
to find out precisely what effects the best composers 
had made use of to produce lovely and satisfying re- 
sults, and toreverse them. It was like playing one of 
Beethoven’s symphonies backward. In the first place 
it was necessary that the whole composition should be 
made tuneless, and in the next place, <o far as possible, 
it was to set time at defiance. In other words, the ac- 
cent was to be thrown on such unexpected parts of 
the beat that the musicians should seem to be playing 
in one time and the conductor to direct another. The 
tortures of the damned were to be illustrated, and this 
congenial theme gave Liszt a famous excuse for un- 
heard of bedevilment of his orchestra. Shrieks from 
the trumpets, cries of shrill anguish from the picco- 
los, groans of distress from the bass tuba, throbs of 
pain from the kettle drums, screams of sharp torture 
from the clashing cymbals, yells of demoniac rage 
from the trombones, sighs and sobs from the softer 
wind instruments, were all heard at once in a wild 
carnival of discord, and as a climax to this orchestral 
fury the violins were sent wailing and complaining 
in chromatie intervals from the top to the bottom of 
the musical scale till it seemed as though Beelzebub, 
prince of devils, must have stood at the composer’s 
right hand while he scored this work. ‘The admirers 
of Liszt answer such suggestions of discord by the 
reply that the truer this statement is the more the ge- 
nius of the author is demonstrated, for the horrors of 
the nether world were exactly what he intended to 
paint, and the more hideous the result the better the 
picture. The wonder is that Liszt’s familiar spirit 
did not inspire him to compose for each class of in- 
struments in a separate key. The effect of demoniac 
confusion and horror at which he aimed would then 
certainly have been attained, and his andience sent 
howling with anguish out of the house. Even now it 
is not too late, and Mr. Bergmann, when he next 
performs this work, might have all the violin parts 
written, say in the key of C, the second violins in C 
sharp major, the violas in D minor, the double basses 
and violoncellos in E flat, and so on through the ma- 


jor and minor scales. The doors might then be 


closed on the audience, the orchestra tied down to 
their seats, and all the clergymen of the city invited 
to witness the result. The picture of the infernal re- 
gions that would then be presented would, beyond a 
doubt, strike terror in the heart of the stoutest sinner. 
In fact,we know of nothing better caleulated to call the 
obdurate to repentance than this work of Liszt’s, for if 
any person could fully be brought to realize that his 
punishment hereafter would consist in being compell- 
ed forever to listen to the symphony that we heard for 
an hour on Saturday night, there is, we venture to 
say, no man living bold enough to contemplate un- 
moved such a doom, or who would not at once take 
measures to be rescued from so terrible a fate. 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa sang Beethoven’s noble aria, 
“Ah Perfido,” in the spirit of exaltation in which it 
was written. Of all the range of arias written in the 
Italian mode, there is confessedly none more lofty, 
noble, dignified, and beautiful than this effort of high- 
est inspiration. The great wear to which Madame 
Rosa’s voice has been recently subjected was appar- 
ent in her singing. At first the tone wavered ; it 
was not that steady, round, even and unerring tone to 
which she has accustomed her audiences, but as we 
have said, she sang the aria grandly and fittingly, de- 
clining with good sense the encore which was tendered 
her, for what could be sung after this song that would 
not seem frivolous and weak ? 

Mr. Carl Rosa played with great delicacy and 
skill a military Concerto by Lipinski, a Pole, who 
was a famous violinist, after the Paganini school, 
forty years ago, and more recently conductor at the 

toval Theatre at Dresden, but a feeble composer. 
The concert closed with Von Weber’s ever charming 
“Euryanthe Overture.” 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THB 
LATEST MU SiC, 





Published by Oliver Ditson & Ceo. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The Chapel. 4. Bb tof. J. L. Hatton. 35 


**Midway up yon rocky mountain, 
Peeps a chapel o'er the plain ; 
Underneath by mead and fountain 

Sings a merry shepherd swain,” 


The Miller’s DaughtéF. 5. Ebtog. Wiegand. 40 
“It is the miller’s daughter 
And she is grown so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
That trembles at her ear.”? 


Like the Lark. Duet for Soprano and Alto. 3. 
Ctof. Op. 174. Abt. 30 


Much easier than many of the foreign duos. 


Ring on, Sweet Angelus. Duet. 4. D tod. 
Gounod. 30 
This arrangement renders this lovely song still 
more attractive. 


Soldier’s Memorial Day. 2. Eb to eb. 
W. O. Perkins. 
Just in season for the annual day set apart for dec- 
orating the graves of the heroes of the late war. 


The Requital. (Vergeltung). 5. G to g sharp. 
Blumenthal. 60 
‘Loud roared the tempest, fast fell the sleet, 
A little child Angel passed down the street, 
With trailing pinions and weary feet.” 


ce 


0 


. 
There’s rest in Heaven. (In coeli quies.) 3. G 
to e. Randegger. 30 
A melody which breathes of that repose for which 
all are longing. 
Ave Maria. For Soprano and Tenor. 3. F to f. 
Foertsch. 30 
A Catholic song which will become a household fa- 


vorite 
Come to me, I'll comfort thee. (Die Laute). 4. 
A to f sharp. ‘CU. Keller. 40 


With English and German words. 

The Light at Home. Solo and Chorus. 3. G 
to g. Price. £0 
A bright, cheerful evening home song. 


The Swect Voice at the Door. Song and Dance. 
8. Ftog. Stoutenburgh. 30 


“The summer sun was shining fair 
As I went o'er the lea.”’ 


Poor wounded heart. 3. Bh toe flat Wettstein. 80 
Lines of the poet Moore, set to consoling music. 
Sleep, sweetly sleep, my darling. 3. Eb to e flat. 
Pabst. 30 


A lover's serenade, with music of high character. 
Instrumental. 


Ring on, sweet Angelus. 6. TD. Parker. 60 
A transcription ‘of Gounod’s celebrated song. 
Silver Waters. Tremolo. 5. G J. S. Knight. 50 
Though the sheet is black with tremolo notes, yet 
it is ofeasy execution, 
La Chasse Infernale. 4 hands. Arranged from 
the Grand Galep Brilliant, by Ko6lling. 5. 
Wels. 1.00 
Quite equal to the very popular “Qui Vive,” by 
anz. 
Beautiful blue Danube. Waltz. 4 hands. 3. D. 
Bissell. 35 


An easy arrangement of the popular Strauss waltz. 


Books. 


Party Dances ror VIOLIN AND Piano 
Winner. 75 
With this book a miniature orchestra may be form- 
ed impromptu for a pleasant evening dance. 





AnvreviaTions.—-Degrees of diMculty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c., 
Asmall Roman letter marks the hihest note, ifon the staff, 
an ttadic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 


Mostc pr Mar..—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents forevery four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these sates. 




















